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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a@ supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
urn usacopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ eo THE CIRCULAR, » Oneida, N. ¥ ° 


The Oneida Association 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H Tuackxer, Superintendent. 

Steel-Traps of the moat approved Descriptions, 
tor troatier and western ‘rapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

58. Newuouss, » Sapertatonde nt. 











Garden=ilhves A new and very compicte arti= 
cie called tue ScurrLe Hox, is manuiuctured and 
oltered to the gardening public as above. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchauts and Traders supplied 
with tue various Kinds of Awerican mubulacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Vaus, 0 ii. Miu.xe, ¢. ‘Cups, Ag nts. 

Traveling-Bags: an aaueeans @ of our own 
Manulucture, from carefully selecteu stock. 
Mercuanuts supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, . . d 
, ; n ents, 
Mrs. KE. Wairrieup, Superinten . 

Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 

Mus. 8. Van VELZER, wont intendent. 


Paimeleaf Mats manafhotured and for sale at 
the Community. ; 
Mus. A. C. Szars, Superintendent. 
Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 





D. J. Hatt, Miller. 
dub-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Grn CULAR Ciies. 


Designing and Weod-inaveving - E. H. 


De Larre, Oneida Association. 


WP IY LEP 





Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 


Oneida Depot, Madison Co., WV. ¥. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, - PUTNEY, VT. 





Wallinsfora Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 
Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
A. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: 


an octavo volume vf 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in copnection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N. Y. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


‘(2a and 3rd) of the 


Price 12 1-2 cts. 


Annual Reports; 


Onerpa AssociaTION. 


gaePast Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


Qe Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the ahove publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


Love Better ‘than Knowledge. 

Paul in describing Charity, or Love, 
(1 Cor. 13,) places it above speaking with 
tongues—above the gift of prophecy, and 
the highest attainments of faith and 
knowledge. Though I have all these 
‘and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing.’ And he proceeds to give the 
reason why charity is thus preéminent 
over the more brilliant gifts of the mind ; 
and that is, because it abides—is perma- 
nent, while they are not so. ‘Charity,’ he 
says, ‘never faileth ; but whether there be 
prophecies, [%. e. personal instructions, | 
they shall fail; whether there be tongues, 
they shall cease ; whether there be knowl- 
edge, it shall vanish away.’ 

The apostle goes yet a step further, and 
tells why these things, pertaining to the 
understanding and intellect, must fail; 
and that is, because they are all, under 
present conditions, partial and im- 
perfect. ‘For,’ says he, ‘we know In 
PART, and we prophesy IN PART; but 
when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part shall be done away.’ 
He repeats and illustrates the idea under 
two other forms of comparison, one repre- 
senting the present state as if childhood, 
whose thoughts and understanding, &c., 
are all childish, and to be put away by 
the full-grown man; the other represent- 
ing our present modes of knowledge, as 
‘looking through a glass darkly’--a pro- 
cess to be finally superseded by a state of 
seeing ‘ face to face.’ 

He evidently had in view, as his lan- 
guage intimates, a time when by philo- 
sophical necessity, all the learning and 
lore gathered in the scientific twilight of 
our existence, would fail and drop away; 
not because it is all viciously false, but 
because it is all hopelessly imperfect—and 
because the light of God’s day reveals 
things in their wholeness, so as to make 
our previous partial glimpses of them 
quite worthless. 

The apostle’s doctrine concerning the 
scientific knowledge and learned theories 
of men is, not that some may prove un- 
sound, but that all shall positively ‘vanish 
away.’ 

In veiw of this, he calls our attention 
again, to that which will abide and not 
pass away. ‘Now abideth Farrn, Horn, 
Cuaniry, these three ; but the greatest 
of these is charity.’ 

Here, undoubtedly, is our true, un- 
changeable specie, on which we should 
learn to rely, and on nothing else. We 
may accumulate stores of wisdom and ex- 
perience, and enlarge our knowledge in 
all directions ; and so far as they serve us 
for the present time, and become the 
nourishment of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
it is well and good. But we should 
remember not to depend upon knowledge 
that is gained in this laborious, round- 
about way,—nor to be satisfied with any 
thing short of the final light of the glory 
of God. And accordingly, we may hold 
quite loosely the learning of the schools, 
and our own best deductions in the un- 
certain light of nature, and not be dis- 
appointed to see the whole fabric of scien- 





tific research and old experience tumbling 





about the ears of the learned seal — 

On the contrary, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, are durable riches, and we may 
lay in store a good stock against the time 
tocome. Those whose hearts are fruitful 
in these things, will be best off at last ; 
and there is many a poor creature, who 
scarcely knows more than enough to be 
loving, and hopeful, and trustful towards 
God, who will outshine in that day the 
tallest philosophers of science. 

For the sake of knowing more definitely 
what it is that is to abide, when the fan- 
cied wisdom of men has passed away, we 
subjoin the apostle’s analysis of Charity, 
or Love. 


“Charity suffereth long, and is kind ; 
charity envieth not ; charity vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil ; 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth ; beareth all things, believeth 


all things, hopeth all things, endureth all | is 


things. Charity never faileth.” 





Veneration vs. Approbativeness. 


In the normal state of human nature 
veneration is undoubtedly the strongest 
passion. It is that which unites us with 
God, and through which his will and 
spirit flow into us. In fact the great 
object of man’s creation is, that he may 
worship God and be filled with his spirit. 
“Thou art worthy O Lord to receive glo- 
ry and honor and power: for thou hast 
created all things, and for thy pleasure 
they are and were created.” Rev. 4: 11. 

If then the propensity to worship is in- 
herently the strongest passion, we should 
expect a greatly perverted state of things 
where this passion is misdirected, or the 
true object of it is lost sight of. This is 
precisely the snare in which Satan has 
involved mankind. Having interposed 
his own spirit so as to darken man’s per- 
ception of the Creator, the whole bent of 
this passion is directed elsewhere for 
gratification, but nowhere does it find 
rest. It is an aching void in the human 
heart which no earthly object can fill— 
Under these circumstances it is natural 
that men shou!d turn to their fellows for 
relief. As man is made in the image of 
God it is more natural to turn to him as 
an object of worship, desire, or complacen- 
cy, than it is to turn toward any other 
created object. But men being placed 
on the same general level, the feelings 
which they have towards each other can- 
not partake much of veneration, as that 
faculty addresses itself especially to a su- 
perior. Hence, yenerally speaking, the 
whole current of nien’s lives, which was 
destined to flow upwards through vener- 
ation to God, flows horizontally through 
approbativeness towards men, and instead 
of glorifying God and being filled with 
his spirit, people seek to inflate them- 
selves with the praise of men. The desire 
to worship degenerates into a desire to be 
worshiped. It was against this perver- 
sion of human passion that Christ direct- 
ed his most withering rebukes and anath- 
emas. ‘“‘ When thou prayest, be not as 
the hypocrites are, for they love tc pray 
standing in the synagogues, and in the 








corners sad streets, that they may we seen 
ofmen.” “Take heed that ye do not 
your alms before men to be seen of them.” 
“Wo unto you Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites, for ye are like unto whited sep- 
ulchers, which indeed appear beautiful 
outward, butare within full of dead men’s 
bones, and of all uncleanness.” While 
dealing with adamantine hardness of un- 
belief with which the Jews met him, he 
exclaims, “‘ How can ye believe, which re- 
ceive honor one of another, and seek not 
the honor that cometh from God only?” 
It is no less true in these days than it 
was in Christ’s time, that perverted ap- 
probativeness is the great stumbling- 
block in the way of Christ’s gospel. Ask 
a young person who has a clear view of 
the way of salvation, and sees the neces- 
sity of taking a public stand for Christ, 
to acknowledge the gift of freedom from 
sin ; and the first thought that comes up 
, ‘ What will my mates say to this ?’ 
and though all other objections may be 
taken away and the mind be perfectly 
and clearly convinced, yet this accursed 
chain of Satan will still hold in bondage. 
So of the man of business and of religious 
reputation ; the fear of the world in 
many cases completely counteracts the 
power of truth. He who has won the 
victory in this battle may rejoice in the 
fact that the power of a mighty princi- 
pality is broken. H. J. 8. 


Effect of the imagination. 

The imagination, and (what in most 
cases is the same thing)the conscience, is 
a department of life, exterior to the heart, 
but interior to the corporeal senses, This 
is the department on which evil spirits 
chiefly work in the case of those whose 
hearts are cleansed. It may be con- 
ceived of as an atmosphere surrounding 
the inner life, through which all the im- 
pressions of the senses must pass on their 
way to the seat of consciousness. Hence 
if this department is defiled and dark- 
ened by accusation, anxieties, and the 
presence of evil spirits, the whole exter- 
nal world is seen through a gloomy me- 
dium. The brightest heavens and the 
greenest earth seem like sepulchers to 
the hypochondriac. The cause is not in 
the heavens and the earth, but in the 
dismal spiritual atmosphere through 
which the man sees them. So on the 
other hand, al] nature is full of glory, to 
one whose imagination and conscience 
are serene and filled with God. If we our- 
selves dwell in love, no matter where 
else we dwell ; the universe will seem to 
us full of the poetry of love. The charm 
of paradise is in ourselves. 








The New Revision, 
To the Editor of the Circular : 

A pamphlet was handed me lately, 
containing a sermon preached before the 
members of the American Union, at its 
third anniversary. As the object of this 
American Union and its operations were 
quite new to me, I was interested in look- 
ing over some of the details which the 
discourse contained, and noted down a 
few of them to send you. 

The object of the Union is to get out 
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a revision of the commonly received ver- 
sion of the Scriptures—not a new trans- 
lation, but a correction—to revise the 
present translation of the Bible, which 
was made, as we all know, in the reign of 
James I, king of England, about the year 
1600. 

It is admitted by the Union, that the 
thoughts of the inspired writers of the 
Bible are admirably expressed in the 
present translation, and that it has be- 
come endeared to them. They appear 
to have taken every precaution to prevent 
anything like sectarian influence in the 
present revision that is proposed. Com- 
petent scholars will be employed, upon 
salaries, both in Kurope and this country ; 
and a committee of learned men of differ- 
ent denominations will give the work a fi- 
nal inspection and prepare it for the press. 

They bring forward a formidable array 

of argument against any objections that 
are being made to the plan of sucha 
revision. It is asserted that some of 
the Pedo-Baptist societies have bestowed 
great labor on it already, and that not less 
than 24,000 errors have been detected. 
Most of these are of minor importance, 
but they say there are those of much 
greater importance, that late examina- 
tions have disclosed. The present ver- 
sion, say they, was made so much under 
the influence of the king and his bishops 
that the translators were not permitted 
to give a pure word of God where it in the 
least failed to favor the right of kings and 
episcopacy. James I., was a profane, 
wicked man, and though he was called a 
member of the church, and was an admirer 
of episcopacy, he hated the Puritans, as 
all were called who made any pretension 
to pure evangelical religion, as bad as he 
did the Papists. The church of England, 
as we all know, was an offshoot from thie 
Roman Catholic church, but they were no 
less rigorous and cruel towards the Puri- 
tans than was the holy mother church. 

Without being able to fix the exact 
date, I think that the present transla- 
tion was produced just about the time 
that the Puritans came to this country 
to avoid persecution, and to worship God 
'n their own way. 

The Union bring forward ‘several er- 
rors of a character like the following.— 
They say that the word translated bish- 
vps should, in many cases at least, be 
rendered elders, that it means the same 
vffice ; and where we read to ordain, it 
should be rendered to elect or to choose, 
by holding up the hand. They criticise 
the expression, Holy Ghost, and substi- 
‘ute Holy Spirit in all cases. 

It would seem that the church of Eng- 
land had the whole control of the pres- 
ent translation ; and as they contend for 
the divine right of kings, and that the 
bishops’ alone can ordain ministers, while 
the Congregationalists insist on the right 
+o choose or elect, and then to ordain their 
own pastors, I think for myself that 
‘here are good and important reasons for 
revising and correcting the present ver- 
sion of the Scriptures. We need the 
word of God as pure as possible, and as 
saith the prophet, ‘He that hath my 
word let him speak my word faithfully.’ 

Putney, Vt. P. N. 
We agree with our correspondent above, that a 
new revision of the Bible is desirable, to free it 


from obsoletisms tending to obscure the meaning 
to modern readers, and to bring it down to the 


writer in Acts is made to say, ‘We took up our 
carriages, and went up to Je:usalem, and again 
in Thessalonians, ‘ we which are alive and remain 
unto the coming of the Lord, shall not prevent 


ges’ and ‘ prevent’ require translation, to the mod- 
ern reader, as much as the original Greek. 


sition that the Episcopacy of the old translators 
colored somewhat the honesty of their rendering. 


sion’ movement is instigated and mainly managed 
by Baptists, we think there is no great assurance 
that the present revision will be free from secta- 
rian bias. 
the principal officers of theUnion has lately brought 
a public complaint against the society, of unfaith- 
fulness or unfairness in its proceedings relating to 
revision. 
charitably, but we suspect that a perfectly fair 
and competent translation of the scriptures will 
require a higher state of religious experience and 
sympathy with the writers of the book, than the 
sectarian churches have yet attained. 
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would hold on to the old form of expression, 
when it has lost its intelligibility. How many 
readers, for instance, understand the word ‘ /leas- 
ing,’ where David says, ‘ How long will ye love 
vanity and seek after leasing ;’ and, ‘ Thou shalt 
destroy them that speak leasing.’ Render the 
word * leasing’ lies, its modern equivalent, and 
the expression becomes plain. So when the 


them which are asleep.’ Here the word ‘carria- 


There may be also some ground for the suppo- 


But considering the fact that this ‘ new revis- 
Indeed, if we are not mistaken, one of 


We are prepared to judge their work 
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—that by which its practical application is govern- 
ed—is that the majority shall rule. Accordingly, 
whenever any measure is to be carried, under that 
system, the great effort is to obtain a majority. 
No matter how it may affect, or how repulsive it 
may be to the minority, if a majority can be ob- 
tained, that is enough; the measure or the man is 
authorized to rule, and the minority are required 
to yield unconditional submission—to submit to 
be domineered over and ruled by the majority. 
The present position of the Republican and pro- 
slavery parties, is a good illustration of the work- 
ing of this rule. The Republicans have to sub- 
mit to the rule of the government in Kansas, 
much as it violates their cherished feelings and 
sense of justice, and on the other hand, if the Re- 
publicans should carry the day at the next elec- 
tion, the pro-slavery party will have to submit to 
its rule and mastery in turn. The consequence is 
a fierce strife between them as to who shall be 
the dominant party. 


if Christ wished to carry a principle or measure, 
he would seek, first of all, unanimity. 
have entire union and harmony in the State, and 
thus make his rule not only a satisfaction and 
blessing to the majority, but to every individual. 


of his character, and from the whole tenor of his 
spirit and life. 
pose for which he came into the world—was to 
reconcile man to God—to effect a reconciliation 
of the weaker to the stronger party, and so bring 
about peace and unity between them. 
‘ God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself.’ Again, ‘I beseech you, brethren, by the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak 
the same thing, and that there be no divisions 
among you; 
together in the same mind and in the same judg- 
ment.’ 
‘not to send peace on earth, but a sword,’ 
‘to set a man at variance,’ &c., does not militate 
against this view of the matter at all. 
an incidental result of his main policy, and was 
produced only so far as it was necessary to effect 
his original purpose of making peace. In accom- 
plishing this object, of course the original source 
of discord and alienation, which was irreconcila- 
ble, and all those who were vitally identified. with 
it, had to be cast out; and this would produce 
variance and strife. 
there are to he no dissensions, no opposing parties 
but harmony and peace. He is to be the ‘ Prince 
of Peace.’ 
breathe the same spirit. 
took to create an internal division and strife 
among his disciples, by exciting in them an evil 
eye as to who should be the greatest, he said, ‘ Ye 
know that the princes vf the Gentiles exercise 
dominion over them, and they that are great 





present use of language. We have no such su- 
perstitious regard for the letter of the book as 


exercise authority upon them: but it shall not be 





The Reign of Unanimity. 
The great regulating principle of Republicanism 


Instead of this objectionable system, we believe 


He would 


This is clearly manifest from the whole genius 


His principal function—the pur- 


Paul says, 


but that ye be perfectly joined 


The declaration of Christ that he came 


That was 


But within his kingdom 


His instructions to his disciples all 
When the devil under- 


so among you: but whosoever will be great 
among you, let him be your minister; and who- 
soever will be chief among you, let him be your 
servant.’ The intimate love relations which he in- 
culcated upon them necessarily imply a state of en- 
tire unanimity. ‘ A new commandment,’ he says, ‘I 
give unto you, that ye love one another, as I have 
loved you. Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends.’— 
Again, in his memorable prayer for his disciples 
in the 17th of John, the great burden of his soul 
was, that they all might be one, ‘even,’ he says, 
‘as we are one: I in them, and thou in me, that 
they may be made perfect in one.’ 

Hence we conclude that the great object of Christ 
in his government of men, and of those who are ac- 
tuated by his spirit, will be, not to secure the pre- 
ponderance of a majority, but unanimity. The po- 
litical formula that will obtain in his kingdom, and 
that will be the governing principle in the adop- 
tion of all measures, will be, unanimity of the 
whole. The glowing prediction of the prophet will 
then be realized to its fullest extent: ‘They shall 
beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.’ 

eo 
Graceful, 

The last Congress has very handsomely appro- 
priated money for the purchase of the British 
bark Resolute, for presentation to the Queen. It 
will be recollected that the Resolute was aban- 
doned in the Arctic Ocean by the commander of 
the British Franklin Expedition; and was after- 
wards recovered by an American whaling master, 
and brought into New London, Ct. Being a 
national vessel, British delicacy forbade the re- 
claiming of her by that Government, and she 
remained a prize in the hands of her finders.— 
Now she is to be taken to New York, and refitted 
at this Governinent’s expense, and under com- 
mand of Capt. Hartstein, U. S. N., to be returned 
as a present to our cousins over the water. Such 
an instance of generosity and delicacy, on the 
national scale, is worth a thousand victories in war, 





Events of the Week. 


There is a good deal said in the papers concern- 
ing things in Kansas, though much of it is of a 
contradictory and unreliabie character. The gen- 
eral tenor of it, however, is unfavorable to the 
prospects of the Free State party. They are said 
to be short of provisions and ammunition, and 
surrounded by their enemies, who are preparing 
to overwhelm them with a great force. All in- 
formation concerning them has to come through 
Missouri. The dispatches of the Government and 
army officers have been published, from which it 
is evident that the army is tu be employed against 
them as soon as an excuse can be found therefor. 
An application to Judge Curtis, of the United 
States Supreme Court, in Mass., fora writ of ha- 
beas corpus in the case of Gov. Robinson and the 
others indicted with him for treason in Kansas, 
was refused on the ground that he had no juris- 
diction as a single Judge, outside of his own circuit. 
An extra session of the legislature of Wis- 
consin has been convened by Gov. Bashford, who 
recommends among other things, the adoption of 
measures for the protection and redress of griev- 
ances of the citizens of that State, incurred in pas- 
sing through the State of Missouri. He says he 
has reliable information, that many of them in pass- 
ing through the latter State, had been seized: 
robbed and imprisoned, and their lives jeopardized 
by the people. 

The elections in Vermont and Maine have re- 
sulted in overwhelming majorities for the Repub- 
lican party. 





Over the Water. 
..--Emperor Napoleon is intriguing to seat a 
member of the Bonaparte family on the throne 
of the new kingdom which is to be constituted 
of the Danubian Principalities. 
...-A Prussian Prince was lately wounded in 
a combat with pirates, who it appears still infest 
the Barbary coast of the Mediterranean. 
....The laying of the Mediterranean submarine 
telegraph is proceeding successfully, the greatest 
depth, (6000 feet, or a mile and one seventh.) 
having been already passed. 
.-.-The preparations for the approaching 
coronation of the Czar of Russia are on a scale of 
barbaric splendor. Nothing is said in the pro- 
gramme of any oblization or oath of duty on the 
part of the Emperor towards the people; their 
recognition in the performance is little different 
from that.of a flock of sheep. This indicates how 
far Russia is still behind Western civilization. 





...-The Dowager Queen of Oude has come 


with a retinue to England, to intercede for the 
restoration of her son, who has been dethroned 
by the East India Company. 





MISCELLANY. 

..-- The Mormons in Utah are suffering from 
drought, the depredations of insects, and the 
prospect of a famine. There has been an entire 
destruction of crops by grasshoppers in Cache 
county, and in portions of Box, Elder, and Utah 
counties. 

..--The sixth National Woman’s Rights Can- 
vention will be held in Broadway Tabernacle, 
New-York, on the 8th, 9th, and 10¢h, of October 
next. | 

..--The Sunday-School Union has undertaken 
to canvass the City of London. As far as can be 
ascertained, the number of canvassers engaged in 
this work is not less than eight or ten thousand. 
About 1,000 copies of the ‘“‘Appeal to the Christ- 
ians of London,” 400,000 copies of the “Address to 
Parents,” 7,000 canvassers’ books, &c, have been 
prepared and put in circulation, and numerous 
meetings have been held to instruct and interest 
the canvassers in the several districts of the me - 
tropolis. Such an army of Christian laborers, 
simultaneously perambulating the streets of Lon- 
don, penetrating every court and alley, and visit- 
ing every house, is probably an event unprece- 


doubtless have an important result.-— Tribune. 
..--Italy is the greatest rag-maker or rag col. 
lector, and the United States are the greatest pa- 
per-makers in the world. As ageneral fact we make 
our own paper, but import a large proportion of 
the material. Of the whole quantity imported, 
taking a series of years together, Italy furnishes 
about two-thirds; but whether this is due to the 
abundance of flax and hemp in the Italian States 
and the liberal habits of the people with regard 
to clothing, or to the trade with Greece and Tur- 
key, which would make them serve only as collect- 
ors, is not explained in the ordinary sources of 
statistical information. It is certain that but 
little paper is manufactured in either of those 
countries. 

The annual consumption of paper in the United 
States is constantly increasing, and now stands at 
about 270,000,000 pounds, or something over ten 
pounds per individual. England produces now 
about 177,000,000 pounds, of which about 16,000- 
000 are exported, and 161,000,000 consumed.— 
France produces about 156,000,000 pounds of pa- 
per, and exports some 17,000,000. Neither 
France nor England import more than a quarter 
or a half a million pounds. The annual consump- 
tion in both Great Britian and France reaches 
therefore only about 300,000,000 pounds, or 44 
pounds per head, less than half as much in propor- 
tion to the population, only about 20,000,000 
more in the aggregate than the United States. 
It requires about 1} pounds of rags to make a 
pound of paper. The 270,000,000 of paper in the 
United States therefore requires about 337,000,000 
pounds of rags annually. The rags imported from 
all countries, is now 40,000,000 pounds, which 
leaves about 300,000,000 as the quantity gleaned 
within our own limits.—Tribune. 





The Spread of Empire. 
Australia, (situated just about under your feet 
reader,) has a city, (Melbourne,) containing with 
its immediate environs, three hundred and twenty 
thousand inhabitants, and which promises to be- 
come in a very few years one of the great com- 
mercial centres of the world. .\ correspondent 
of the Independent writes from there: 
‘We are within one day’s ride of the gold 
diggings, and that by lines of very fine stages and 
coaches, thanks to Mr. Freeman Cobb, an Ameri- 
can who changed the old system of ten days to 
that of twelve hours. The mines are becoming 
more important every day, and fresh discoveries 
are constantly being made. Lately some discov- 
eries at Bendigo were made, of gold in the state 
of rock, which is deemed of incalculable impor- 
tance. In fact, the gold isonly about being discov- 
ered any where along the first range of mountains 
which contain the rich and coveted metal.’ 

It is the gold which draws people there, but 
the Saxon heart and courage, the settlement, the 
population, the civilization, humane society taking 
the place of Hottentotism, are the results which 
providence and history take note of. 





The arrangement by which the Circular has 
been carried on for several months is a novelty in 
editorial management, and for the understanding 
of its readers may be worth mentioning. The ed- 
itorship is assumed by six young men in rotation, 
proceeding a!phabetically, viz., Alfred Barron, 
Geo. Campbell, Wim. A. Hinds, Chas. S. Joslyn, 





Geo. W. Noyes and Theo. L. Pitt. Each has the 





dented in the history of the Church, and will . 
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charge and responsibility of getting out a number, 
as his turn comes, and is also invited to assist on 
every number as muchas he has time or inclination 
to do so. Mrs. S.C. Hamilton isa permanent edito- 
riaihelper. We find the plan works pretty well, 
and the alternation of editorship ought to give a de- 
gree of variety to the successive issues. If our 
readers discover any differences in the paper from 
week to week they will ascribe it, with some rea- 
son perhaps, to the different idiosyncrasies of those 
concerned in conducting it. 





Love, Special and General. 
Frederic Hyren of Pennsylvania, while criti- 
cising some of the social doctrines of the day, 
gives his views of false and true 'ove as follows: 


‘* Many call passion, lust and fondness, love ; 
and likewise many call licentiousness, liberty. 
To love that which is lovely, pleasant and 
agreeable is not to love, but to lust; but the 
true love is an inward princip'e, free and inde- 
pendent of every thing but God. Love is 
impartial, universal, self-denying and selt-sac- 
rificing ; it is pure and divine and all-powerful 
as God. Love is the desire of most perfect 
and close union and communion; it is the de- 
sire to impart itself to all others without any 
respect of persons and conditions; it is the 
desire to make all others happy with sacrifice 
of one’s own happiness, pleasures or honors; 
such is the divine love whereof Jesus Christ 
was filled more than any man ever has been. 
He did not love us because we are so lovely 
and excellent ; but because He was full of love, 
therefore He loved us, notwithstanding that 
we are very wicked and corrupt. Every one 
loves a sweet and pleasant fruit, a beautiful 
house, a fine dress, a magnificent garden and a 
lovely and charming woman; but this is no 
love, this is passion, lust and fondness ; he loves 
them as long as he can enjoy by them, and 
when he can no more enjoy by them, when 
they can no more afford to him any pleasure, 
comfort, honor, &c., then the love ceases. * * 

Whatsoever is done in and through love, is 
well done ; and whatsoever is done in and 
through selfishness or pride, is evil. Pride, 
selfishness, envy, jealousy, shame, fear, hatred, 
contempt, all these things are works of the 
devil, and ought not to exist at all among 
Christians ; but they should be governed only 
by love, guided and puesto by the Holy 
Spirit, and should therefore remain meek and 
free in love ; every one should prefer others to 
himself, and seek the comforts, pleasures en- 
joyments and welfare of all others rather than 
his own. If this princ‘ple is carried out among 
men, it will make a heaven on earth; angels 
will be our companions, and we shall then be 
beloved children of God, whois love. This 
principle and order ehall soon be prevailing on 
earth, and Christ shall then reign its King.” 

Undoubtedly, there is ground for exhortation 
to self-denying, expansive, brotherly love. The 
Community spirit, which includes all, irrespective 
of outward condition or special attraction, is the 
paramount principle in a true society and subor- 
dinates all others to it. But it is not right to 
say as this writer does, that there is xo room for 
the play of special affinities, and that all love of 
beauty, as a passion, is wrong’ There is no need 
whatever of separating the two things and put- 
ting them in such direct antagonism. The true 
method is to reconcile them and make the love 
of beauty serve the Community spirit. Thus, if 
I love a beautiful object—be it a person or any 
other object of attraction—that love, if I know 
what I am about, will lead me to seek enthusi- 
astically to please God who has the gift tu be- 
stow; it will lead me to appreciate the whole 
Soeiety to whose forming influences the beauty 
which I prize is due; and so a personal suscep- 
tibility,; which it is admitted, under the reign of 
falsehood often runs into an occasion of idolatry 
and selfishness, may become the strongest pledge 
of good behavior, and the heartiest social gene- 
rosity. We must not attempt to make over 
man into something that he is not; we shall only 
succeed, by so doing, in fabricating a nondescript. 
We have ouly to take our passions as they are 

. 3 
and truly organize them, to make them work all 
the results of harmony for society and for the in- 
dividual that could be desired. 





An Oneida Jovrnal. 


Sunday, Sept. 7.—It has been warm, some 
of the time rainy, and withal a very busy day, 
with jittle chance for us to be anncyed by the 
Sunday spirit. And by this we mean afeeling that 
prevails in common society on this day, more par- 
ticularly among the laboring classes, that is sleepy 
and listless, and averse to serious thought and 
reflection, or action of any kind. We com- 
menced the day with washing as usual, which 
was finished before noon. In the mean time, a 


card was placed upon the bulletin board, giving 
notice of a meeting for reading at 2 o'clock, a 
carpet-bag bee at half-past three, and singing 
school at a quarter to seven. Our Sunday occu- 
pations do not vary materially from other days 
in the week. This, however, has been an exception. 
We listened for an hour to the reading of a ser- 
mon from a work of Dr. Bushnell’s, entitled, 
‘Christian Nurture.’ His ideas upon the educa- 
tion of children, that at an early age, before they 
are capable of choice, they receive the impress, 
and imbibe the spirit of their parents, that their 
character for life, and their religious course, can 
be easily shaped, that they may be truly converted 
at the dawn of life, were so much in union with 
our own sentiments and experience in connection 
with children, that we felt much satisfaction in 
listening to his presentation of them. We are 
glad to see any advance in the public mind upon 
a subject of such vital importance to the rising 
generation.——The gardeners were busily en- 
gaged, most of the afternoon, in gathering and 
preparing vegetables for exhibition at the Fair of 
the Madison Co. Agricultural Society, to be held 
at Morrisville, three days of the present week, 
commencing to-day. After the vegetables were 
gathered and spread upon tables on the lawn, the 
community were invited to go out and takea 
look at them, that all at one glance might have a 
view of the best specimens of our own home pro- 
ductions. We counted 29 kinds of vegetables, 
many of them of a superior quality, and of four or 
five varieties. We thought they reflected honor 
upon the skill and industry of the gardeners, 
through whose care they had attained to such 
perfection in quality and growth. The table in 
the parlor was also spread with fruit of choice 
varieties, which was collected for the same pur- 
pose, viz., quinces, two kinds of grapes, twelve of 
apples, and fifteen kincs of pears.——Our supper 
consisted of coffee and bread and butter. Our 
abstinence from coffee as a common beverage, 
gives us a good opportunity to notice its effects, 
and test its stimulating and invigorating qualities. 
Every one seemed to be lively and in good spirits, 
free and social. But alas! for the sequel, few 
were inclined to sleep. Many sat up till a late 
hour; others retired, but not to sleep. The 
house seemed alive with wide-awake occupants, 
though it was still ané@ quiet, one flitting noise- 
lessly here, and another there, and it was two 
o’clock before the family, as a whole, sank to rest. 
To-day the young people are caught yawning, 
and though they stoutly defend the coffee, it 
seems to be a fair question, whether the tempo- 
rary exhilaration it gives is not like borrowing 
money to be paid again with interest. 
Tuesday, Sept. 9.—A company of fourteen, 
composed of men and women, started quite 
early thie morning for the Madison County 
Fair, which is held the present season at Mor- 
risville, fifteen miles distant. The ladies car- 
ried four boquets, made of flowers selected from 
the flower-garden, large and beautiful for the sea- 
son. They did not return till evening ——As the 
musicians had offered themselves for pablic criti- 
cism, one of their number was criticised in the 
evening. He was commended for his musical 
talent, his accuracy and quickness in detecting 
discordant sounds, his good taste, etc., but was 
criticised for devoting too much of his time and 
attention to music, and not interesting himself 
sufficiently in other subjects; in other words, 
for narrow-mindedness. He needs to cultivate 
his intellectual ‘faculties—to interest himself in 
reading, writing, and in the arts and sciences gen- 
erally. Music is only one of many things which 
should engross the attention. It is beautiful in 
its place, but shouid be regarded as ‘ out of place’ 
when allowed to monopolize the mind in a way 
to prevent or h:nder general improvement.—— 
Onentering the parlor this evening, we noticed 
an unusually large and luscious-looking apple, 
which we learned had been presented to one of 
our members by our friend H. N. L. Accom- 
panying the apple were the following lines: 
TO J. H. N.—-WITH A HARVEST APPLE. 
As from the bending bough, 
Mine open hand this generous fruit received, 
So large. so fair ; it caused a joyous glow, 
And tho’t of thee, with tho’t of Him was weaved, 


Who drops such tokens of his love below. 
Receive it, then, from Him. 
I’ve watched this apple grow, 
And with sweet care the gardener’s task have done ; 
Beyond its fellows seen it sise attain, 
Seen its cheek flush beneath the August sun, 
And of that Power unseen, have thought, whose reign 
Makes the ripe juices flow. 
Thine is a watcher’s place ; 
The * Planting of the Lord,’ around thee grow ; 
But not alone thy watch, for He whose care 
Perfects this frait, shall all thy vigils know, 
And of choice fruit a harvest shall prepare, 





Proportioned to his grace. 





ImporTep Insects.—All Connecticut and south- 

ern N. Y. are acquainted with that curious tree- 
grasshopper, the Katy-did, and its noisy grinding 
in August nights. Not so this part of the country, 
where it is unknown. A friend coming from 
Wallingford lately, brought three of these insects 
as a curiosity. They were brought in a small 
bottle, with a laco covering over its mouth. Yet 
notwithsanding their confinement, as soon as the 
house was still at night they commenced their 
katy-did, much to the astonishment of those who 
were not acquainted with their arrival. One per- 
son arose from his bed and hunted the house over 
to find the cause of the disturbance. They 
seemed much pleased by a change from their bot- 
tle to a box, containing fresh leaves. After a few 
days the boy who took care of them, placed some 
leaves fresh sprinkled with water in the cage, 
Tmmediately they began to move their mouths 
over the leaves, making a noise ag if they were 
drinking; then they put their mouths to the 
drops of water and drank as if they were very 
thirsty. They seemed quite refreshed by it, run- 
ning about their cage briskly. In a few days 
more they appeared to want something, scratch- 
ing at the muslin covering of the entrance to the 
box, as if they desired to get out. Their keeper 
thinking they were distressed, set thew at liber- 
ty ; and now we have their nightly bickerings on 
the butternut tree near the house, where they 
seem to be quite naturalized, and ring the quer- 
oulous affirmation in our ears as we drop to 
sleep—Katy-did ! Katy-did ! 

Work, Music. Love.—A member recently re- 
marked in our evening gathering that he had oc- 
casion to thank God for a good experience, man- 
ifesting itself in the three particulars, a lively ap- 
petite for Work, Music, and Love. 

Work, that strengthens heart and brain : 
Work, that makes earth bloom again ; 
Music, bursting joyous, free, 

Charm of order’s melody ; 

Love, sweet mystic fount within, 

That gushes heaven, and keeps from sin ; 
Thanks for thy gifts, O God. above! 
The sacred three, Work, Music, Love. 





Our brother, M. L. Worden, announcing an in- 
tended visit to Oneida, writes from the Putney 
Commune as follows : 

Putney, August 31, 1856. 
Dear Frienps: 

I feel glad to return to Oneida, and appreciate 
the free, cordial invitation I have received: while 
my heart warms with loving remembrance of 
friends, and pleasing anticipations of summer 
scenes and Oneida surroundings, which I have not 
been familiar with for five years past. 

A tribute of thanks is due to God for the good 
providence which has been over us during my stay 
at this place. It was in weakness if not in fear 
that we came back to re-occupy the abandored 
post and premises of the former organization ; 
and although some little sensation was produced, 
and formal demonstration of opposition made, 
yet our little family could be nothing less than an 
embryo Community, and agreeably to its genius 
has increased its numbers at least five-fold since 
that time: and however we have in word and 
deed honored the cause as members of Christ and 
his family, we have the consciousness of posses- 
ing loving hearts, and of having a desire for the 
peace and improvement of humanity. 

Pursuing our daily avocations in quietness, our 
religrous, moral and social improvement, with 
earnestness, according to free choice and the dic- 
tates of conscience, we have realized satisfaction 
and prosperity within, and peace and amity with- 
out; so that the evidences of harmonious agree- 
ment, social happiness, business regularity and 
general good health, are presented as the fruits 
of our religious faith and practical fraternity ; 
while those who misconstrue the same, expect, 
and have undoubtedly looked for, opposite re- 
sults. 

On the whole my stay has been agreeable—the 
five years have passed away swiftly and pleasant- 
ly, and the familiarity I have acquired with these 
New England hills and Putney scenery, will be a 
pleasant greeting, and attractive on my return. 

Yours truly, for Bible Communism, 
M. L. Worpen. 





The Marseilles Hymn. 

Every body probably has heard of the fa- 
mous French national air, the ‘ Marseilles Hymn’ 
but all may not know its history, It was 
the offspring of the French Revolution, and 
embodied the fiery impulse of the most radical 
patriots. It was composed at Strasburg, by 
Colonel Rouget de Lille, during the winter of 
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1792, and soon “flew from town to town” 
throughout France. It derived its name, how- 
ever, trom the circumstance of its having been 
sung bya band of five hundred citizens of 
Marseilles while on their march from that city 
to Paris. It is a remarkable production— 
what Carlyle calls one of the ‘ luckiest musi- 
cal compositions evér premulgated, the sound 
of which wi!l make men’s blood tingle in their 
veins, and whole Armies and Assemblies 
wil! sing it, with eyes weeping and burning, 
with hearts defiant of Death, Despot and 
Devil.’ He gives, as an illustration of its 
electrical effect, the following remarkable in- 
stance: At the battle of Jemappes in the 
Netherlands, in 1792, the French army under 
Gen. Dumouriez “ is swept back on this wing, 
and swept back on that, and is like to be swept 
back utterly ; when he rushes up in person, 
the prompt Polymetis ; speaks a prompt word 
or two ; and then, with clear tenor-pipe, ‘ up- 
lifts the Hymn of the Marseilles,’ ten thou- 
sand tenor or bass pipes joining ; or say, some 
Forty Thousand in all; for every heart leaps 
at the sound, and so with rythmie march 
melody, waxing ever quicker, to double, and 
to treble quick, they rally, they advance, they 
rush, death-devouring, man-devouring ; carry 
batteries, redoutes, whatsoever is to be earried ; 
and, like the fire-whirlwind, sweep all manner 
of Austrians from the scene of actioa.”’ 


‘Thinketh no Evil.’ 

This is one of the prominent traits of 
love as defined by Paul, and we are led to 
appreciate it more and more as a true test 
of the love of God. Happy are those who 
are possessed by it, and blessed are all 
who are privileged to associate with them. 
This spirit will inevitably attract the love 
and good-will of all who come within its 
influence ; and with its own cheerful- 
ness and good-nature, make sunshine all 
around. The heart pervaded by this 
heavenly love will never be cast down.-~ 
Though the circumstances in which it 
may be placed be never so adverse and 
trying, it ‘ thinks no evil,’ but looks on 
the good and bright side of all experience, 
and is ever hopeful and joyous. One pe- 
culiar and beautiful characteristic of this 
spirit is, that it does not take offence 
When a provocation is offered by word 
or deed, it is ever ready to excuse it and 
say, ‘it was not intended, and I will 
think no evil ;’ and so goes on loving as 
ever: thus triumphing over and repelling 
the poison of evil spirits, and securing for 
itself ‘the peace of God which passeth 
all understanding.’ 

Hence we may seek after and pray for 
this spirit, for its good and happy results, 
both objectively and subjectively. And 
above all should we be careful to main- 
tain it toward God ; and never for a mo- 
ment give heed to the thought that he is 
hard with us, or that he ever afflicts us 
willingly. But believing that ‘whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth,’ we shall 
think no evil of any chastening that will 
make us meet to be called the sons of 
God. 








A Weapon against Condemnation. 

‘He put no trust in his servants, und his angela 
he charged with folly.” ‘The heavens are not 
clean in his sight.’ 

These passages are frequently urged 
against the doctrine of holiness: but they 
are really a strong argument in its favor. 
No one supposes that angels sin; and 
therefore ave conclude that persons can 
be chargeable with folly, and not entirely 
clean, and still be free from sin. Fur- 
thermore it is not supposable that God 
quarrels with his angels who are not clean 
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in his sight, and are chargeable with folly: 
for Christ said, ‘they do always behold 
the face of my Father which is in heaven.’ 
And so we must conclude that God has a 
way of dealing good-naturedly with per- 
sons who are not perfect and wise, and 
that they can stand up in peace and 
justification before him. 


——uo— ome —™S 


Organic Education. 

From Dr. Bushnell’s work entitled ‘ Christian 
Nurture,’ we extract the following interesting 
view of the organic relations of parents and chil. 
dren. While it affords the right encouragement 
to parents in training their children, it also shows 
the extent of their responsibility. 


If we narrowly examine the relation of 
psrent and child, we shall not fail to discover 
something like a law of organic connection, as 
regards character, subsisting between them.— 
Such a connection as makes it easy to believe, 
and natural to expect that the faith of one 
will be propagated in the other. Perhaps I 
should rather say, such a connection as induces 
the conviction that the character of one is 
actually included in that of the other, as a seed 
is formed in the capsule; and being there 
matured, by a autriment derived from the 
stem, is gradually separated from it. It isa 
singular fact, that many believe substantially 
the same thing, in regard to evil character, 
but have no thought of any such possibility in 
regard to good. here has been much spec- 
ulation, of late, as to whether a child is born 
in depravity, or whether the depraved character 
is superinduced afterwards. But, like many 
uther great questions, it determines much less 
than is commonly supposed ; for, according to 
the most proper view of the subject, a child 
is really not born till he emerges from the 
infantile state, and never before that time can 
be said to receive a separate and properly in- 
dividual nature. The declaration of scripture, 
and the laws of physiology, I have alrcady 
intimated, compel the belief that a child’s 
nature is somehow depravated by descent from 
parents, who are under the corrupting effects 
of sin. But this, taken as a question, relating 
to the mere punctum temporis, or precise point 
of birth, is not a question of any so grave im- 
port, as is generally supposed ; for the child, 
after birth, is still within the matrix of the 
parental life, ana will be more or less, for 
many years. And, the parental life will be 
flowing into him all that time, just as naturally 
and by a law as truly organic, #s when the 
sap of the trunk flows into a limb. We 
must not govern our thgughts, in such a mat- 
ter, by our eyes; and ,)ecause the physical 
separation -has taken pk-ce, conclude that no 
organic relation remains. Even the physical 
being of the child is dependent still for nutri- 
tion, on organic processes not in itself. Mean- 
time, the mental being and character have 
searcely begun to have a proper individual life 
Will, in connection with conscience, is the 
hasis of personality, or individuality, and these 
exist as yet ouly in their rudimental type, as 
when the form of a seed is beginning to be un- 
folded atthe root of a flower. At first the 
child is held asa mere passive lump in the 
arms, and he opens into conscious life under 
the soul of the parents streaming into his eyes 
and ears, through the manners and tones of 
the nursery. The kind and degree of passiv- 
ity are gradually changed as life advances. A 
little further .on it is observed that a smile 
wakens a smile—any kind of sentiment or 
passion, playing in the face of the parent, 
awakens a responsive sentiment or passion. 
[rritation irritates, a frown withers, love 
expands a look congenial to itself, and 
why not holy love? Next the ear is opened 
to the understanding of words, but what words 
the child shall hear, he cannot choose, and 
has as little capacity to select the sentiments 
that are poured into his soul. Further on, the 
parents begin to govern him by appeals to will, 
expressed in commands, and whatever their 
requirements may be, he can as little withstand 
them, ax the violet can cool the scorehing sun, 
or the tattered leaf can tame the hurricane. 
Next they appoint his school, choose his books, 
regulate his company, decide what form of 
religion, aud what religious opinions he shall 
be ap. by taking him to a church of their 
own selection. In all this, they infringe upon 
no right ot the child, they only fulfill an office 
which belongs to them. Their will and char- 
acter are designed to be the matrix of the child’s 
will and character. Meantime he, approaches 
more and more closely, and by a gradual pro- 
cess, to the proper rank and responsibility of 
an individual creature, during all which process 
of separation, he is having their exercises 
und ways translated into him. Then, at last, 
he comes forth to act his part in such color of 


evil, (and why not of good ?) as he has derived 
from them. The tendency of all our modern 
speculations is to an extreme individualism, 
and we carry our doctrines of free will so far 
as to make little or nothing of organic laws ; 
not observing that character may be, to a great 
extent, only the free development of exercises 
previously wrought in us, or extended to us, 
when other wills had us within their sphere. 

” * * * * * * 


All society is organic—the church, the state, 
the school, the family-—and there is a spirit in 
each of these organisms, peculiar to itself, 
and more or less hostile, more or less favorable 
to religious character, and to some extent, at 
least, sovereign over the individual man. A 
very great share of the power in what is call- 
ed a revival of religion, is organic power ; nor 
is it any the less divine on that account. The 
child is only more within the power of organic 
laws than we all are. We possess only a mix- 
ed individuality all our life long. A pure, sep- 
arate, individual man, living wholly within, 
and from himself, is a mere fiction. No such 
person ever existed, or ever can. I need not 
say that this view of an organic connection of 
character subsisting between parent and child, 
lays a basis for notions of Christian education, 
far different from those which now prevail, un- 
der the cover of a merely fictitious and mis- 
chievous individualism. 





Pioneer Life. 


‘Six Months in Kansas by a Lady,’ is the title 
of a new book just published in Boston. The fol- 
lowing extract (for which we are indebted to the 
Tribune) is a simple and pleasant description of 
her first experiences of ‘shanty life’—beginning 
with a description of the shanty itself: 


The windows were cotton cloth, and the door 
was made of a frame, with a cross-piece, covered 
with the same material, having quite an extensive 
wooden latch fastened to the cross-piece with a 
wooden pin and lifted from the outside by a twist- 
ed string. The cabin is made by driving joists 
into the ground four feet apart, and nailing, ‘oak 
shakes’ outside, after the mannor of clapboards at 
home. ‘These shakes are split out with an axe, 
after the blocks are sawed the proper length.— 
This oak isa hard and cruoked wood: and the 
shakes as a matter of necessity refrain from a very 
close embrace, leaving little scallops and curious 
bends, through which in the mght-time, the stars 
can take a peep at us, and we at them as _well.— 
There were six boards stretched across the mid. 
dle of the room; and on one side a plark was 
fastened for a work-bench. Overhead, as many 
more crooked, miserable looking boards were 
drawn along, on which with a buffaalo skin and 
blanket apiece. Ned and a young friend laid them- 
selves away at night to slcep. Half-a-dozen of 
Sharpe’s rifles, with plenty of ammunition, and a 
drum to sound the alarm, made up the chamber 
furniture. A rude ladder stood against the wall, 
to afford access to the upper story. 

The trunks, four in number, are brought in; 
the boards constituting the floor are drawn close 
together in the center of the room, so as to ac- 
commodate the cooking-stove. which we are 
hourly expecting. Alice and myself are sewing 
up some sacks of coarse, unbleached cotton, to be 
filled with prairie hay and used as mattresses to 
our lounges, which we have the promise of to- 
night. We sit a while upon one trunk, then try 
another, hoping it may be more comfortable; 
then we mount the old blue chest ; but we can- 
not, in either position, cheat ourselves into the 
belief that we find rest to our backs. This leads 
us into another ‘committee of the whole,’ upon 
the question of mdulging in the luxury of chairs. 
We price them, but can find nothing cheaper than 
$2.75 for a most frightfully painted wooden rock- 
ing-chair, and $1 each for ordinary kitchen chairs, 
not enough easier to sit in than the changes of bag- 
gage to justify the expense. 

Meanwhile, sewing at the sacks, we take a peep 
at the chinks and corners of the cabin. ‘The day 
is intensely hot; flies are having a home-like 
frolic, up midway in the room, and number more 
than ever I saw in one room before. They do 
not, however, seemed inclined to interfere with 
us, their happinesss being complete in the warmth 
of the day and the merry rvominess of the space 
between us and the rafters. Soon I see coming 
down the beam near me a cricket-looking body, 
only large as a half dozen home crickets. I move 
suddenly, but say, very quietly, ‘Ned, what lodg. 
er is this?? He is intimately acquainted with 
them, for he points to quite a small army of them 
in another direction and says, ‘ Only crickets.— 
Everything grows large in this country. They 
won't hurt you. Why, they lived here by right 
before we came.’ Verily the boy is more of a 
philosopher than his mother. Will she ever get 
rid of her fears of bags. 

Now comes the man with :wo narrow frames 
for beds, into which I have cords laced, after the 
manner of a bedstead, believing they will be softer 
than the bars of wood laid across. We get them 
in readiness; hunt out the two blankets and one 
pillow, which we brought along in a trunk for any 
emergency. ‘The ‘Bay State shawls’ are fastened 
up and turned into tapestry against the walls, 
back of the lounges. Two quilts of stripped-up 
dresses, done by your hand, dear mother, are 
brought from the chest, and with them sheets, 





too, with the New-Kngland clean-odor still in 
their folds! What nice little beds they seem, 
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if they are but prairie grass. Now, just as we 
light a candle, comes a dried, mottled little man, 
with the stove. He is equal to what he under- 
takes, and soon puts it in the right place, with 
the long funnel peering out above the roof. e 
kindles a fire to make sure his work is well done, 
and squats himself upon the floor to watch the 
result, and rest himself. I stand with she candle 
in a Japan candle-stick of curious pattern, having 
atube for matches, a dinner-plate-like bottom, 
from the center of which rises a spy-glass set of 
tubes, which push the candle up or down as may 
be desired. The little man warms his begrimed 
hands by the open stove doors. What a picture 
we mnake in the fantastic grouping of fire-light 
and candle-light ; bright, clean little beds, heavily 
corded trunks, a pleasant child’s face, the dark 
barn-looking roof, into which we can only trace 
objects dimly and fitfully, as the fire burns up 
brightly, or fades through want of fue!; and 
standing in the back-ground, the carroty-haired 
youth, with gray clothes, and felt hat drawn 
down over his eyes. The little man seems loth 
to go. We want our supper, and he wants sym- 
pathy, and asks it, creeping closer to the fire, for 
the nights are damp. He must tell me, in tedious 
detail, how sick he has been in his shop, with no 
one to care for him; and, child-like, goes back to 
his native home in Ohio, tells me all his little 
troubles, and how he always told his mother, in 
his letters home, that his health was very good, 
it would make her so unhappy to hear anything 
else. Out into the darkness went the little man, 
with a pleasant * Good night’ from those who 
gladly made a light supper, and put themselves 
into a night position. 

How much like sleeping out-doors it seemed! 
the cabin so small and thin. Out on the main 
street there were all manner of discordant noises, 
loud and angry talking, with an occasional report 
of firearms; nearer, even close to the cotton 
door, were the tinkle of cow-bells and the lowing 
of cattle. I call to Ned to explain their uneasi- 
ness. He saysan ox was shot close by yesterday, 
and the skin hangs not far distant upon a fence, 
around which the cattle paw the ground, and 
moan, after the fashion of an Irish ‘ wake.’ 

This is too novel a position to be wasted in 
sleep. The moon comes in through the cotton win- 
dows. I watch the mice (not less than a dozen) 
play over the bridge of a floor, race over our 
baggage, climb upournice shawl curtains; and 
growing strong with the necessity for it, I drive 
them away only when they come too near the 
quilt. Morning comes, with no breakfast, and no 
bread store or baker to fall back upon in such an 
emergency. 
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Aristocratic Haymakers.—In connection 
with this affair of labor, there is a strange tale 
afloat of a band of aristocratic haymakers having 
recently been imported from the region of Bel- 
gravia to the classic grounds of St. Anne’s Hill, 
formerly the residence of Mr. Fox, now Lord 
Holland. There being a scarcity of field labor 
in the district, Lord Holland’s friends and neigh- 
bors volunteered to come out and give him a day’s 
haymaking. Among the party were, I hear, Lord 
John Russell, the earl of Clarendon, and several 
others of the hihgest rank, and of both sexes.— 
The experiment, it is said, was a successful one, 
the aristocratic laborers handling the sythe and 
the rake with great effect, and giving cause of 
regret on the minds of some ill-natured people, 
that such admirable haymakers should, in the 
course of events, have been turned into very 
indifferent statesmen.—London Correspondence 
of Newcastle Chronicle. 

It is good to hear that by accident or caprice a 
party of politicians and non-working grandees, 
have stumbled into a trial of that most ancient in- 
stitution, a day’s work in the field. We are sure 
they are the better for it. Leta person’s rank 
or business be what it may, he cannot bea ful! 
man until he knows how to mingle honest hand- 
work into his daily life. 
Tue ArcuBisHop oF CANTERBURY SALU- 
trn.—We find the following in the Daily 
ews :—‘* A pleasant story is told among the 
inhabitants of Christchurch, Blackfriars, aboat 
an incident of the rural treat which was given 
the other day by the Rev. Joseph Brown to a 
large number of his Sunday scholars, teachers, 
and other parishioners. It is said, that while 
the young people were very happily engaged 
upon the verdant turf of Addington Park, in 
the enviable pastime of ‘ kiss in the ring,’ one 
of them, a frank bouncing girl of the age of 
twenty-two, saw that a grave ard venerable 
gentleman was approaching them, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Who is that old gentleman? If he 
comes near here [ll throw the handkerchief to 
him and kiss him.’ ‘ Nonsense,’ said her com- 
panions, ‘ you mustn’t ; why, that is the Arch- 
bishop.’ ‘I don’t care,’ she persisted, ‘I 
have said it, and I’ll do it.? The next minute 
the most reverend prelate, who had passed 
that way with a benevolent desire to see how 
the party were enjoying themselves, found her 
arms about his neck, and received a good, 
honest, unmistakable salute on his respected 
face. He took the compliment with a very 
good grace, and repaid it with a paternal smile. 
Honi soit qui mal y pense, The Primate’s 
dignity did not suffer one jot; the merry girl 
will haye this achievement to boast of when 











she shall have become a grandmother.” 

















The Other Side. 

A correspondent of Life Illustrated, wmting 
from Fort Des Moines, Iowa, speaks as follows 
respecting the Mormon emigrants, two or three 
thonsand of whom have passed through that 
place during the past summer, on their way to 
Salt Lake City: 

I have seen it stated in many papers that many 
of them were dissatisfied and unwilling to go any 
farther, but were awed into submission by those 
who had charge over them. This is not s0. 
There has been rumors here, that there were 
girls among them that had to be dragged along. 
Do not believe this. I have visited most of them 
when encamped, and talked with them about 
their religion and their journey. They are not 
ignorant of the doctrines of Mormunism. They 
are not seduced there under false colors. They 
all, men and women, believe in plurality of wives. 
Tell them it tends to sensuality, they deny it. 
They will tell you their system makes both men 
and women more chaste and virtuous than the 
one-wife system, and refer you to the cases of se- 
duction, illegal intercourse between the sexes, 
and the dens of infamy that are carried on in our 
county towns and cities. 

There are among them well educated, intelli- 
gent, and handsome girls and young women, 
whose highest ambition is to become the spiritu- 
al wife of some prophet or priest. There was in 
one company a highly polished young lady, who 
had been a teacher in a high school at Edinburgh, 
who looked upon this as the par excellence of vir- 
tue, and was on her way to Salt Lake to fulfill 
the mission for which she says God appointed 
her. 

They look upon all other people as deluded and 
on the broad road to destruction, and say that 
the Lord has called them to Utah to establish his 
kingdom, whose glory shall eventually supersede 
all others, and become the only one on earth. 

Tell them Brigham Young is retaining his au- 
thority in open violation and rebellion to the 
Government and the Constitution. They will 
ask you if he has not framed a State Constitution 
and sent it to Washington to have Utah admitted 
as a State under the Constitution, and ask if that 
is rebellion. They are firm in their belief and de- 
termined in their course. 


The Sky. 

It isastrange thing how little in general 
people know about the sky. It is the part of 
creation in which nature has done more for 
the sake of pleasing man, more for the sole 
and evident purpose of talking to him and 
teaching him, than in any other of her works, 
and is just the part in which we least attend to 
her. There are not many of ker other works 
in which some more material purpose than the 
mere pleasing of man is not answerd by every 
part of their organization ; but every essential 
purpose of the sky might, so far as we know, 
be answered, if once in three days, or there- 
abouts, a great ugly, black, rain-cloud were 
brought up over the blue, and everything well 
watered, and so all left blue again till the next 
time, with perhaps a film of morning and eve- 
ning mist for dew. And instead of this, there 
is not a moment of any day .f our lives when 
nature is not producing scene after scene, pic- 
ture after picture, glory after glory, and work- 
ing still upon such exquisite and constant prin- 
ciples of the most perfect beauty, that it is 
quite certain it is all done for us, and intended 
for our perpetual pleasure.— Ruskin. 








Tenacity of Insect Life. 

It is a fact, proved by observation and ex- 
periment, that caterpillars will retain their vi- 
tality, and pass through their usual changes, 
after the congealment of their juices by in- 
tense cold. Those of the mag-pie moth ex- 
posed all through the winter on a leafless cur- 
rent bush, will sometimes become as stiff as 
the twigs they occupy, and those of the cab- 
bage butterfly, subjected toa frost which turned 
them into lumps of ice, arrived, nevertheless, 
at their perfect state. 

Others would seem to be endowed with the 
same power of resisting cold. Among these 
are guats and mosquetoes, which, as attested 
by recent travellers, have risen an active 
swarm, from dissolved masses of ice, wherein 
they have lain imbedded thiek as plums in a 
christmas pudding. 

Nor is it only against the ‘ demon frost? that 
these determined insect occupiers are accus- 
somed to bar the doors of their Lilliputian ten - 
ements, a variety of them having been found 
to show equal contempt of flood, fire, famine 
and steel, those other bailiffs employed as of- 
ten in executions, by the universal tyrant.— 
Home Magazine. 








Co Correspondents. 

M. T., Illinois —The Perfectionist was a weekly paper pub- 
lished some years since, of the size of the Circular, gevoted 
mainly to the discussion of religious topics, as Salvation from 
Sin, the Second Coming of Christ, &e. We have a few files to 
spare, at $1.00 per Volume. 

J.J. F., Bergen, N. Y,—Thanks for the pamphlet and infor. 
mation received. 

J. H., Toronto.—We believe the person inquired for has re- 
moved to some other place. 


LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED. —John 
W. Thorp; Hiram Close. 
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